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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

BY F. M. COLBY 



Back I go to my wilderness, where, as you perceive, I have contracted 
the habit of listening to my own voice more than is good. 

It ought to have been Henry James who said it, but it was 
Meredith, a far less guilty man. For with Meredith the 
" wilderness " was not, after all, so very inaccessible. It 
was no real solitude, but rather that hinterland of larger 
natures where at first a few build huts and assert the irri- 
tating kind of squatter sovereignty known as a literary 
" cult," but where almost any of us may comfortably settle 
down afterwards. And in Meredith's so-called obscurity 
there is always matter that stretches the mind and you 
always find a human companionship. But in the pursuit of 
James our difficulty is often merely verbal. Nobody blames 
him for fleeing the obvious and the banal even into the 
wilderness, but he ought not to write the English language 
like the pelican. It is not oddity or depth of thought that 
cuts him off from the minds of men in the following pas- 
sage from The Golden Bowl, for example : 

Mrs. Ranee at least controlled practically each other license of the pres- 
ent and the near future; the license to stop remembering for a little, that, 
though if proposed to — and not only by this aspirant but by any other — 
he wouldn't prove foolish, the proof of wisdom was none the less, in such 
a fashion, rather cruelly conditioned; the license in especial to proceed 
from his letters to his journals and insulate, orientate, himself afresh by 
the sound, over his gained interval, of the many-mouthed monster, the ex- 
ercise of whose lungs he so constantly stimulated. 

The situation described here is not complex and the 
thought is not subtle. After reading it twice with the con- 
text the meaning is clear, and no doubt the thoughts of this 
eligible millionaire on being interrupted on Sunday morning 
by a visit from a woman are quite accurately presented, but 

1 Notes of a Son and Brother. By Henry James. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. New York: 1914. 
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why should it be necessary to read it twice, and, after all, i3 
the game worth the candle? The present reviewer, slavish 
Jacobite though he be, must own to some misgivings. This 
and many other pages of his later books read like very 
awkward first draughts, mere drag-nets of material. They 
throw insignificant processes of mind out of perspective, 
and include details the bare mention of which misleads by 
a sense of importance. He flattens himself like a woodtick 
in the mental tissues of his characters and can give you no 
idea of what in general their minds are like. His characters 
resemble one another because they are all pulverized, and one 
hour of their lives seems as good as another. Probably no 
other man ever so misled by minutiae. And the sense of 
finesse we gain from it is, I believe, quite often an illusion. 
For if the simplest person in the world could keep an abso- 
lutely accurate thought diary for half an hour it would 
surely make a very intricate and subtle narrative. With 
Henry James we have a sense of getting into people too far 
— not into their spirits, but into their brain cells — and we 
feel rather like a bacillus. That is why I think even the 
warmest admirer of Henry James must have at times a 
coarse hankering for exteriors, a sort of homesickness for 
legs and arms. 

Nevertheless, by the drag-net method many strange and 
shining things are brought to the surface along with the 
great quantities of sand, and he often atones for disappoint- 
ing us by exceeding, in the most delightful way, our ex- 
pectations. Nor is this matter of undue intimacy and indis- 
criminate detail the chief source of our difficulty in his last 
two volumes. In A Small Boy and Others, and Notes of a 
Son and Brother, as well as in the earlier American Scene, 
the confusion arises, I think, from a certain syntactical 
peculiarity. He takes a strictly personal and private view 
of the functions of a sentence. He does not regard a sen- 
tence as a convenient and, if possible, a grammatical means 
of conveying a thought from one mind to another. He re- 
gards it primarily as a trunk to pack with his own intellec- 
tual belongings. He knows where to put them and he can 
find them again, if you cannot, so what does he care? Coolly, 
and with the key in his waistcoat pocket, he goes off leaving 
you to deal with this : 

The truth was that acute, that quite desperate receptivity set in for me, 
under a law of its own — may really be described as having quite raged for 
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me — from the moment our general face by the restless parental decree (born 
not a little of parental homesickness and reinforced by a theory of that 
complaint on our part, we having somehow in Europe "no companions," 
none but mere parents themselves), had been turned again to the quarter in 
which there would assuredly be welcomes and freedoms and unchecked ap- 
propriations, not to say also cousins, of both sexes and cf a more and 
more engaging time of life, cousins kept and tended and adorned for us in 
our absence, together with the solicitation of possible, though oh so just 
barely possible, habitats before which the range of Europe paled ; but which, 
nevertheless, to my aching fancy, meant premature abdication, sacrifice, and, 
in one dreadful word, failure. 

This follows in Notes of a Son and Brother an elusive 
but charming picture of his life at the Bonn Gymnasium, 
where he studied for a time with his younger brother Wilky, 
under the charge of " good Herr Doctor Humpert," who 
smiled upon them "as if unseen forefingers of great force 
had been inserted for the widening of his mouth at the 
corners." He was madly enamoured of " impressions " 
even then, if we may believe him, was consumed indeed by a 
lust for type, character, and the " social scene " that could 
have left him no vestige of a natural human youth. There 
is indeed no hint in what he says of himself, either in this 
book or the earlier, that he ever was that raw and simple 
thing, a boy, and one would suppose that he had gone through 
life as a gradually expanding literary synthesis, were it not 
for a letter of William James which refers to his wrestling 
with his brother Wilky. At the age of six, to judge from his 
own account in A Small Boy and Others, he must have been 
chiefly engaged in collecting " material " to be used after- 
ward in The Golden Bowl. 

At Bonn there were three or four German youths — 

as to whom I could somehow but infer that they were, each in his particular 
way, inordinately gothic — which they had to be to supply to my mind a rela- 
tion, or a substitute for a relation, with them; whereas my younger brother, 
without a scrap of view of them, a grain of theory or of formula, tumbled 
straight into their confidence all round. Our aim for him was by just so 
much life as it couldn't have dreamed of being culture, and he was so far 
right that when the son of the house and its only child, the slim and ardent 
Theodor, who figured to me but as a case of such classic sensibility, of the 
Lieder or the Werther sort, as might have been, with the toss of a yellow 
lock or the gleam of a green blouse, an image for an Uhland or a Heine 
stanza, had imparted to him an intention of instant suicide under some re- 
sentment of parental misconception, he had been able to use dissuasion, or 
otherwise the instinct of then most freely fraternizing, with a success to 
which my relish for so romantic a stroke as charmingly in Theodor's charac- 
ter and setting mightn't at all have attained. 
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Through the hlur of words you can make out many de- 
lightful figures who gain a certain color of romance from 
the vagueness — John La Farge, " leaning much forward 
with his protuherant and over-glazed, his doubting yet all- 
seizing vision "; Mary and Robert Temple and others, and 
of course and above all the gracious forms of his brother 
William, and his father, the elder Henry James. The two 
last-named are described in language fairly idolatrous, and 
yet from their letters and bits of talk that he reproduces 
there seems a warrant for it. Their wonderful understand- 
ing of one another, their humane expressiveness, freedom of 
mind, variety, and vigor of interest, disdain of narrow limits 
and false constraints, are illustrated in these charming let- 
ters. It is a pity he could not have quoted more of them. In 
the James household we can see the beginning of that con- 
versational divination which Henry James afterward sub- 
limated in his novels. 

" Yes, I see, we hang essentially together." 

His friend had a shrug — a shrug that had a grace. " Cosa volete V The 
effect, beautifully, nobly, was more than Roman. "Ah, beyond doubt, it's 
a case." 

He stood looking at her. " It's a ease. There can't," he said, " have been 
many." 

" Perhaps, never, never any other. That," she smiled, " I confess I should 
like to think. Only ours." 

If any group of shadow-casting persons ever did ap- 
proximately talk like that, they were to be found probably 
under the James roof-tree. 

He has preserved too few of the verbal flashes of the elder 
James, who said, for example, of Emerson, " Oh, you man 
without a handle! Shall one never be able to help himself 
out of you, according to his needs, and be dependent only 
upon your fitful tippings-up?" which is something more 
than whimsical in its criticism of a philosopher who had 
been warned at the age of three against the danger of being 
like anybody else. It was a maiden aunt, I believe, who 
urged him even as an infant to be " for ever disunited from 
traveling with the souls of other men," and so set him early 
on the path of mental asymptosy. The elder James's 
picture of Carlyle was still less flattering: 

Carlyle is the same old sausage, fizzing and sputtering in his own grease, 
only infinitely more unreconciled to the blest Providence which guides human 

affairs - F. M. Colby. 



